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What is a great love of books? It is something 
like a personal introduction to the great and good 
men of all past time.- Books, it is true, are silent 
as you see them on their shelves; but, silent as they 
are, when I enter a library, I feel as ij almost the 
dead were present, and I know, aj I put questions 
to these books, they will answer me. 

JoHN BricHr. 


Hor Every\ Other Sunday. 
TWITTER. 


BY GRACE MAY NORTH. 


Twitter! Twitter! Twitter! 
From a nest on high 
Come such piping voices 
Drifting toward the sky. 
Little are they dreaming, 
Those wee birdlings fair, 
That the hour is coming 
When they’ll wing up there, 
Gleaming in the sunshine, ~ 
Crimson tipped with gold, 
From the flashing sunbeams 
By their songs yet told. 
Twitter! Twitter! Twitter! 
Little baby song, 
Mother Nature’ll teach you 
A roulade wild ere long. 


\ For Every Other Sunday. 
UNTO THE LEAST OF THESE. 


BY E. R. JOHNSON. 


N the tense boyish face bent over the book 
on his desk none of the brightness of the 
white winter morning was reflected. He 

had put his hands up to his ears to shut out 
the sound of voices eagerly discussing a pro- 
spective trip to a lake ten miles away, and 
pretended to be deep in study. ‘ 

Miss Carew’s puzzled eyes were bent on him 
and the boy, looking up suddenly, caught her 
glance. Her smile was answered by a fierce 
look out of the clouded gray eyes, and then 
Mark Bentz’s face was hidden in a patched 
blue sleeve. 

The gong rang before Miss Carew could re- 
cover from the hurt surprise and her troubled 
eyes did not clear, even when the music 
teacher came in with her ever-ready smile and 
bright pleasantry. Every voice joined in the 
singing but Mark Bentz’s. 

The boy failed in his lessons, something 
unusual for him. In class he did not essay 
to raise his hand and he gave no answer when 
called upon. The fierce look had grown into 
a dogged, sullen set of jaw. He dragged his 
feet along when he marched out at recess. 

For Miss Carew the bright glance of the 
noonday sun was blurred by a fierce look out 
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MY GREATEST TREASURE — Epp. 


of boyish gray eyes. When the principal 
asked the name of the giver of the half-blown 
rose on her desk, she answered absently, “ Mark 
Bentz.” 

The principal started, surprised He knew 
the low, black, cheerless shanty with the win- 


dows stuffed with rags—knew of the unsteady 
rough man who found his way to this shanty 
nightly and threw himself in one corner with 
muttered execrations. The shanty was Mark’s 
home: the man was Mark’s father. He smiled 
and was silent. He wondered if the boy was 
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making trouble. Mark Bentz—a rose! Im- 
possible. 

As the days passed the sullen shadows did 
not lift from the boy’s face. He made blunder- 
ing recitations or none. And once he refused 
to do Miss Carew a-favor. Then, one morning, 
Mark, the prompt, was late. It would never 
do to let her discipline lag in this way Miss 
Carew decided. 

After school she reprimanded him. “Why 
were you tardy, Mark? What’s the trouble 
with your lessons lately?” 

The boy said nothing, but stood, his mouth 
tight, his hard little hands in his pockets, his 
chin down in his collar, his gloomy eyes on the 
floor... Miss Carew waited, but no response 
came. She let him go. It was Thursday 
evening and she was tired. 

But the next day she tried in vain to arouse 
the interest in Mark. It was like beating 
against a stone wall. She would send him to 
the principal. 

In the office Mark’s eyes would not meet 
the smile of Mr. Grimes. He stood twisting 
his cap. 

“Sit down, my boy, and tell me what the 
trouble is. Your teacher has been disap- 
pointed in you lately—she cannot understand 


the change. Why don’t you take an interest 
in your work? Isn’t Miss Carew as kind 
as ever?” 


The boy nodded. He kept still for a long 
time. 
bare branches of the oak-tree outside; the 
big clock ticked patiently.. Finally, with a 
mighty effort to swallow the lump that had 
been in his throat so long, he flung out, “I 
had crackers and vinegar for breakfast.’’ 

“Vinegar!” ejaculated Mr, Grimes, “ Why— 
do you like it?” 

“That was all there was—wanted something 
to eat with them. Never had any dinner.” 
The boy’s voice shook and the man did not 
know the comfort and trust given to Mark 
by the hand he laid on his shoulder, and the 
tone of, ‘‘Tell me all about it, my boy.” 

“T haven’t eaten anything but crackers for 
over a week, except one morning for break- 
fast, and I was late to school and Miss Carew— 
didn’t like it. I couldn’t help it. I wanted 
something to eat, and that morning my brother 
and I saw some boxes in front of a store. We 
offered to carry ’em in for a little to eat. And 
the man gave us some cheese and crackers 
and cookies. And I was late. I hate crackers! 
I hate just being alive and hungry! I’m sorry 
I’ve given trouble, sir, but how can I study 
when I’m hungry?”” The boy’s shoulders were 
shaking with sobs now. : 

- Mr, Grimes’ eyes were dim. “There, Mark, 
it will all come right. Miss Carew didn’t un- 
derstand—she’ll be so sorry.” 

Suddenly the sobs ceased. There were no 
tears now—only pride in the brave voice. “I’m 
not complaining. I’m not hungry now. I 
just used to be—then—that was all. You 
won’t tell,’ pleadingly, ‘‘will you? Because 
it isn’t like that all the time. My father is as 
good as anybody’s,” doubling the hard little 
hands, ‘fand he gives us all he can, and no- 
body’s got a right to call him—to say he— 
drinks.” 

“No, no.” Mr. Grimes was busy among his 
papers—picking them up, laying them down 
again, and coughing. Why hadn’t he looked 
into this before? Was it too late to make 
amends? The afternoon was growing late 
and not an echo disturbed the quiet of the 
building. 

He put on his coat. ‘‘ Um—m—five-thirty— 
I’m going down to the restaurant—for supper. 
Don’t you want to come, too, Mark? I feel 


Sparrows were twittering about the. 


lonesome to-night and want some one to talk 
to. Cold and gray, isn’t it? A nice hot sup- 
per will taste fine. Come along, just for 
company’s sake.’ 

The boy hesitated. Then, conquered by his 
hunger, ‘‘ Thank you, sir.” 

It was a good meal. It hurt Mr. Grimes 
to see the hunger in the other’s face as the food 
was put before them, and he choked over his 
coffee. 

“T heard Mrs. Green say to-day that she 
wanted a boy to do little odd jobs about the 
house for his board. You’rejust theboy. And 
I’d be so glad to have you come in and take 
a meal with me once in a while. I’m lone- 
some you see—I used to have a boy just your 
age.”’ 

A sympathetic glimmer stole into Mark’s 
eyes. Unconsciously his hand crept up to 
nestle in the man’s big warm one as they walked 
along. 

Into the boy’s life had come a new hope, 
the gleam of something new to live for. He 
smiled; and the brave, honest, glad look that 
shone in his face set to beating in Mr. Grimes’s 
heart the music of the words, “Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these, my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 


LIFE AGAIN. 


SPRING again! the world shows no surprise 
To see once more the lovely scene arise, 
But views it all with calm and loving eyes,— 

Assured that Spring will never fail! 


Sun again, where once the clouds hung low! 
And grass, and buds, where lately lay the 
snow! 
We marvel not,—we knew it would be so,— 
No blast would dare our faith assail! 


Life again! Shall we who trust the Spring, 
And know that birds will never fail to sing, 

Once doubt the soul’s eternal blossoming 
Here, and beyond this earthly vale? 


“Jac” LowELL. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE GIFTS OF THE FAIRY GODMOTHER. 


BY MARION I, NOYES. 


Part II. 


RINCESS FELICIA was very pretty and 
received great homage from all. Every 
wish was gratified, and willing hands 

were ever ready to do her bidding. 

Her childhood was like that of the birds, ever 
merry and joyous. She was watched over and 
cared for like a tender flower, and by and by 
she blossomed into a beautiful girlhood. 

One day she wandered away from the palace, 
and, passing through the park, found herself 
upon the king’s highway, a place hitherto un- 
known toher. Onandonshe walked. Soon the 
streets grew narrower, the houses smaller, and 
little children thronged the streets: some of their 
faces were pinched and white, and their cloth- 
ing soiled and torn. 

Princess Felicia turned and went slowly 
back to the palace. The next day she went out 
again, and saw many more things that were 
strange and sad. She told the Queen of these 
things, and then from her mother she learned, 
for the first time, of the poverty, wretchedness, 
and wrong that was in the world. 

Princess Felicia was saddened for the moment, 
then a beautiful thought came to her,—it 
was in her power to help these people. The 


Queen was pleased that it should be so, and the 
Princess began her work at once. Each year 
she grew in knowledge and wisdom, and each 
year her good works increased, and at last 
she became a woman,—very beautiful, but sfill 
the same happy, sunshiny princess. 

Not content to remain in her own city, she 
went down the hillside to the valley below, 
seeking those who needed her help. 

All the people far and near loved her, and 
blessed the name of Princess Felicia. 

Through service she found the secret of true 
happiness, and this was the gift bestowed upon 
her by the fairy godmother. 

Little Charity had neither money nor beauty. 
Servants were never at hand to do her bidding, 
but a good, wise mother watched over her, and 
she became a sweet, modest, loving child. 

She loved the great out-of-doors, and re- 
ceived many messages through the warm sun- 
shine, the gentle breezes, the flowers and the 
birds. She loved to watch the birds as they 
fluttered among the flowers and twittered softly. 

The flowers lifted up their heads as she passed, 
the brooks sang sweet songs to her, the squirrels 
ate from her hand, and all the little creatures of 
the woods were her friends. As she looked up 
each day to the hills, they, too, seemed like 
friends,— yes, even the great blue sky looked 
down kindly, and the stars and the moon were 
friends also. 

Charity listened and learned all their sweet, 
wonderful secrets. Just as a flower opens its 
cup to receive the drop of dew, so she opened 
her heart to all good things. 

One day, as she was looking down into the 
face of a lily, a beautiful thought came to her. 
“Tf God created the birds, the flowers, and little 
children, then must it not be true that all were 
members of one great family? All must be 
brothers and sisters, and. God the Father of 
all.” 

A new, strange love sprang up in the heart of 
little Charity, and she said: “Oh, I know God 
meant that we should all love one another. 
How beautiful it is!” 

She began to wonder how she could best ex- 
press this love. 

A little fairy must have been near and 
whispered in her ear, for she found that one could 
love the most by giving. Did not the great 
world in which she lived give each day? Did 
not the sun give its light, the trees their shade, 
the flowers their fragrance, the birds their songs? 
Yes, she must give freely of her love. 

One day as she sat alone by a little singing 
brook, she lifted up her voice and heart to the 
Father who is ever near, and hears the calls of 
his children: ; 

“Dear Father, this day I give myself to Thee. 
Take my hands and make them willing servants 
of Thine. Take my feet, that they may run on 
errands of love and mercy; and my lips, that 
they may speak kind, gentle words. Take my 
life that I now consecrate to Thee.” 

And Charity grew to a noble womanhood, 
beloved by all. She went among the people in 
the valley, giving love, sympathy, and service. 

With a desire to do more, she went up the 
hillside, seeking those who needed her help; and 
all the people blessed her for her good works. 

Truly, the fairy godmother bestowed a won- 
derful gift upon her. F 

One day, as Charity was going up the hillside, 
she met the Princess Felicia coming down. 

They looked into one another’s eyes and then 
clasped hands. They spoke of the people on 
the hillside, of the people in the valley below, 
and of their own work amongst them. They felt 
a strong link binding them, and they soon agreed 
to work together. 

And there we must leave them with clasped 
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lads; and with shining faces looking out into 
the future. 

\ Yet, they were all unconscious that, as they 
had wandered from hillside to valley and from 
valley to hillside, they had formed a perfect 
circle,—a perfect circle because true happiness 
and love had met. 

In the centre stood the fairy godmother, 
the embodiment of all things good and pure and 
true. , 

The End. _ 


FROM BROWN TO GREEN, 


WHEN all the brown is turning green, 
The baby buds and leaves are seen; 
They push their heads out, one by one, 
And nod and smile to greet the sun. 


When all the brown is turning green, 
The little birds their feathers preen; 
They love the coming of the spring, 
And so they build and nest and sing, 


When all the brown is turning green, 
Over the brook the bushes lean, 
And dip their fingers in the tide, 
And seatter drops on every side. 


A little child may love them all, 

The buds, the brook, the birds that, call, 
And watch the spring come softly down 
To change to green the earth so brown. 


And so I like to romp and play 
On such a warm and sunny day. 
I feel as happy as a queen 
When all the brown is turning green. 
Anniz Writs McCuuioven, in 
Youth’s Companion. 


For Hee Other Sunday. 
MAIZIE’S MAY-DAY. 


BY ERIE WATERS, 


T was a consolation-party, this picnic of 
Maizie’s. Christmas had been spoiled 
for the Bennett family and their friends, 

because every chick and child was in bed with 
measles. 

Maizie first thought of May-day, when her 
mother was telling of travels in her own girl- 
hood. 

“Tt was the first of May,” she said, ‘when 
we went to Gladstone’s home at Hawarden. 
We saw children in holiday attire in big wagons, 
bearing shepherds’ crooks and a may-pole 
trimmed with ribbons. They wore big straw 
hats, wreathed with flowers. They blew horns 
and waved at the people on the road-side. 
Afterwards they danced round the may-pole on 
the village green. They lunched in the quaint 
old churchyard. Baskets and flowers were 
laid on ancient square tombstones. It was like 
a picture from Dickens’ ‘Old Curiosity Shop.’ 
One almost expected to see Little Nell and her 
Grandfather. ”’ 

“O mother!” Maizie interrupted, ‘could we 
have a May-day party?” 

The idea took shape and grew. Spring-time 
came. Invitations were sent. The day dawned 
bright and glorious. The van—as nearly like 
the English May cart as possible—drew up at 
the house. From house to house they went 
for the boys and girls. They held aloft the 
may-pole and crooks, gay with flowers and 
ribbons. Every one in the village ran out to 
look. It was a joyous crowd, in keeping with 
a fresh young world. It was good to feel the 


warm air, good to watch leaves and blossoms, 
before summer suns had withered or dimmed 
their delicate hues. 

Maizie and Mallie were wild with excitement 
at giving happiness. Maizie was a natural 
leader, full of fun and mischief. ‘‘Mad Maizie”’ 
the children called her when terrible pranks 
were played. There were to be few practical 
jokes to-day, because ‘“‘teacher,’’ mother, and 
the playmates were her company, and must be 
well entertained. 

They stopped at a beautiful grove, near a 
pretty common, dotted with hawthorn trees 
of mushroom shape, now masses of snowy or 
pink blossoms, called by some people “The 
May.” 

They planted the may-pole, with the help of 
the driver. Leaving Mallie to aid in unpacking 
the hampers, Maizie led her friends in search of 
wild flowers and branches of hawthorn to deco- 
ratesthe table-cloth spread on the grass. 

There had been a discussion about choosing a 
May queen. Maizie and the elder girls agreed 
to vote for the one who had the least happiness 
at home. She must never, never know the 
reason; but they guessed how she would open 
her big mournful eyes in delight and sur- 
prise. 

Little Kate Brown was a motherless child, 
and oh, so lonely, with no brother or sisters, 
only an elderly cousin to care for her, except at 
rarely delightful seasons when her father came 
home from sea. So, when every one was called 
upon to choose their queen—whom they were 
to obey for this one day—everybody with one 
accord shouted: ‘Katy Brown! She is our 
chosen queen!” 

Then they sang the grand old anthem, ‘‘God 
save our Gracious Queen!” They crowned her 
with a snowy wreath, they courtesied low be- 
fore her. Taking each an end of the long bright- 
colored streamers, they went round and round 
the may-pole, and in and out, singing many a 
“catchy” song. 

Stopping, quite out of breath, the chil- 
dren watched the kettle boiling over the gypsy 
fire. The smoke curled up to tree-tops that 
seemed to rest against the warm blue sky. In 
true picnic-fashion they sat on the ground on 
little mats. 

Of the fun and feast it would take long to tell. 
It is doubtful if Maizie remembered to eat, so 
busy was she heaping good things before her 
guests. There had to be one little joke. 
Maizie’s party could not finish without one. 

“Are the pancakes ready, mother?” she 
cried, watching the fire, where, on a long- 
handled frying-pan, cakes were browning. 
Quickly she carried them, piping hot, pour- 
ing maple syrup over them. At last she put 
one, as big as the pan, in front of little Clara 
Jones. 

“Now, Clara, set to work,’’ Mad Maizie 
ordered. Clara, embarrassed, with all eyes 
upon her, wielded knife and fork, but all in 
vain. This was no light, delicious pancake, 
but as tough as cotton. Harder she worked, 
redder grew the little face, tears began to 
gather. 

“Halt!” cried Maizie, grabbing a knife. 
Slipping it in, she slit open a Canton flannel 
cake, disclosing a flat paper parcel. Opening 
it, Clara found a lovely Japanese parasol, which 
she held coquettishly behind her head. Then 
Mallie brought a basket heaped with hawthorn 
boughs. 

“Come, take my flowers. Each must deco- 
rate. Shut your eyes. Open!’ And lo! in 
every hand was a spray, and tied to it a parcel 
containing a cracker bon-bon with fantastic 
caps and aprons within. What fun they had 
putting them on! even on “teacher” and 


mother, whom they made take a turn round the 
may-pole. 

Oh, what a glorious day it was! Proud and 
important were the children when a van came 
with fathers and mothers and friends to see the 
may-pole dance. They brought a fiddler and a 
great freezer of ice-cream. Mrs. Bennett had 
cakes and steaming coffee ready for the new 
arrivals. 

Tired and happy children sang on their home- 
ward way, going to bed to dream of May-day, 
and storing away in the treasure house of mem- 
ory hours that will be taken out again in many 
a year to come, when Maizie’s party will have 
become a thing of the past. 


Common sense is the favorite daughter of 
Reason. H. W. Suaw. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
IN HASTE. 


BY SARAH H, DUDLEY. 


A wWoopPECcKER * clung to the telephone pole, 

Calling quick, quick, quick, quick, quick, quick, 
quickly, . 

While his mate over there on the elm-tree bole 

Was inspecting her nest in last year’s hole 

So quick, quick, quick, quick, quick, quick, 
quickly. 


‘See here,” } he cried, with a shrieking sound, 

“Come quick, quick, quick, quick, quick, quick, 
quickly, 

And help me gather the feast I’ve found 

Of lucious ants over here on the ground, 

Oh, quick, quick, quick, quick, quick, quick, 
quickly.” 


With a rolling drum that made things hum 

So quick, quick, quick, quick, quick, quick, 
quickly, 

His relatives came from the woods among 

To dispose of the feast and enjoy the fun, 

Very quick, quick, quick, quick, quick, quick, 
quickly. 


You’re a handsome bird, we are sure of that, 

Very quick, quick, quick, quick, quick, quick, 
quickly, 

And you often disturb our morning nap 

With your ealling and drumming your rat-a- 
tat-tat, 

And your quick, quick, quick, quick, quick, 
quick, quickly. 


Twice a score of names you are said to possess, 

Calling quick, quick, quick, quick, quick, quick, 
quickly, 

For your strident voice and your wonderful 
dress, 

Attract attention from East to West, 

Most quick, quick, quick, quick, quick, quick, 
quickly. 


Bluebird softly announces that springtime has 
come 
So quick, quick, quick, quick, quick, quick, 
quickly. 
Yet with your loud “yarrup” and your elo- 
quent drum, : 
We are sure that the season for courting’s 
begun 
Very quick, quick, quick, quick, quick, quick, 
quickly. 
* Golden-winged woodpecker, or flicker (Colaptes au- 
rates). . 
+A sharp, rasping call of two syllables. 
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He who climbs above the cares of this world, 
and turns his face to his God, has found the sunny 
side of life. SPURGEON. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SOME 


BY E, 5. 


PROVERBS. 
GOODHUE. 
I. 


Brrps in their nests agree, 

If they didn’t they’d soon fall out; 
And the early bird gets the worm— 
But it’s hard on the worm, no doubt! 


Karly to rise may be good for the head, 
And early to bed for the eyes; 

But wisdom has as little to do with wealth 
As rising has with health. 


Je 


As the twig is bent the tree’s inclined; 
But it all depends on the way of the wind. 


Til. 


They talk about birds in a nest, 
They must think that we never see, 
How the chickens fail to agree! 


How dogs fight and cats scratch 
Each other for nothing at all; 
We see it though we are small! 


It would be better to tell us the truth, 
Let us know that a bird or cat 
Can’t be blamed very much for a spat. 


But for little women and men 
Who have reason to guide them along,— 
It is a shame, and a*wrong. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE POND OF PARADISE. 
BY ALFRED P. MERRYMAN, 


sid EAR old duek pond,” sighed Tommy, 

“T’ve got to go back to the city in just 

a week, and study hard. Wish I could 
stay by it—and in it—all the year. I’ve had 
such fun swimming and boating with the boys. 
And the skating would be fine in winter. And 
the water would be so high and bright there in 
the spring. It’s a regular, perfect, Paradise 
place!” 

Just then Tommy’s mother came in and 
his hand slipped coaxingly into hers. 

“Do you want to take a walk to Duck Pond?” 
she said. 

“Oh, ever so much, if you are not too busy. 
The boys I’ve played with all summer are in 
school now, and’”’— 

“Away we go,” smiled mamma. 

“Oh, what are those swallows doing?” cried 
Tommy as they came in sight of Duck Pond. 
“T never saw them swim, flying over the water 
like that. Oh, I see some frogs’ heads sticking 
out of the water. Just see the swallows dive 
at them. And the frogs are just in for a fare- 
well swim like we boys will be in a few more 
days.” 

Tommy almost caught up a stone to fling at 
the swallows. But his mother said quietly: 
“The swallows come around here in the last 
days of summer or early days of fall. Before 
that they are very busy with their nests and their 
young ones. They seem to like to tease the 
frogs and toads all they can.” 

“Hush,” said Tommy, laying his hand on 
his mother’s arm, “there is a fine muskrat 


“THE CAPTAIN.” * 
(See story.) 


sitting on that bunch of cat-tail-flag stalks that 
he has gnawed off. He must be getting ready 
to build his nest for the winter. 
he is. Isn’t this a regular old Paradise Pond?”’ 

“He is fixing his hair now,” smiled mother, 
“T think he expects visitors.” 

“No—he’s scratching something. I guess 
it’s some wicked bug that got on him in the 
water. One bit mea little one day— See 
how fast he sticks by the muskrat’s ear. 

“Now he’s got him off, and I think Musky 
will lie down and take a nap. See him stretch 
out in the sunshine with such a happy look.” 

Tommy had scarcely time to nod his head 
when up came another muskrat from the pond, 
and looked his playmate over as if he were lazy. 
He pushed him with his cold, black nose, then he 
bit his tail. 

“There he goes, just as he was going to have a 
good sleep,” said Tommy, indignantly. ‘Why 
couldn’t he let him alone?”’ 

“Did you see any of these animals when you 
were up here swimming in the summer?” 
asked mother. 

“Only two. But the boys teased me and 
said one would bite my toes some day. But 
it was such a Paradise place I couldn’t believe 
they were in here—and such teasers. 

“Mother,” said Tommy, “I suppose there are 
lots of teasers down in the water that I haven’t 
seen. There’ll be nice skating in the pond in 
the city park this winter. And it seems a long 
while since I saw the boys on our street.” 


To buy books only because they were published 
by an eminent printer is much as tf a man 
should buy clothes that did not fit him, only be- 
cause made by some famous tailor. Pore. 


A man who finds no satisfaction in himself 
seeks for tt in vain elsewhere. 
RocHEFOUCAULD, 


See how cute: 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE CAPTAIN, 
BY BESSIE A, MOTTER. 


N the first place, the Captain was nothing but 
a poor little tramp dog, shivering on Uncle 
Charlie’s doorstep; but, after he had been 
brought to the fire and bathed and fed, we found 
that he wasn’t so bad after all as to looks, and 
I can assure you that his disposition was bet- 
ter than that of many dogs whose coats are 
sleeker. 

Uncle Charlie adopted him right away, and, 
if you were a little dog, you would just love to be 
adopted by Uncle Charlie. Then we all began 
to teach him, tricks. He was the brightest little 
fellow, and seemed to know that he ought to do 
his best to repay the kindness shown him. In 
no time he was jumping through hoops, saying 
“Bow-bow” for “Thank you’; and, when he 
played ‘‘dead dog,” he did it so well that we 
were in a fright and thought we had lost our 
Captain, 

No one could resist him when he sat up and 
begged for tid-bits. Even Cousin Robbie, who 
likes sweet things best of all, sometimes gave 
the nicest of them to Captain when ‘the little 
dog sat up before him waving his paws, and 
cocking his head to one side. 

One day Uncle Charlie called us to the win- 
dow, and, when we raced to get there, what do 
you think we saw? A big dog, very cross look- 
ing, was by the brick wall, gnawing a bone. 
And the Captain, head to one side, paws waving 
wildly, almost with tears in his eyes, sitting up 
and begging just as hard as he knew how for a 
piece of it. Oh, how we laughed, all but Cousin 
Robbie. He said: ‘“ What a stingy old dog! I 
know the Captain would give him a piece if 
he asked for it.’ 

And, knowing the Captain so well, I truly be- 
lieve he would, : 
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7) 
: APRIL RAIN SONG. 
, Ou, I am the herald of the spring, 
\ And bear a message from her; 
And all my myriad raindrops sing 
A song of coming summer. 
I softly creep where lightly sleep 
The violets on their pillows, 
And patter where the willows bare 
Are decked with pussy-willows. 


I splash a-down the woodland ways 
Where gray-bolled beeches glisten, 

And lilt a rhyme of blithsome days 
To all who stay to listen; 

And at my voice the fields rejoice, 
And hillsides green are growing; 

The dim old earth grows young with mirth 
When April winds are blowing. 


Oh, I’m the herald of the spring, 
And bear a message from her; 
And all my myriad raindrops sing 
A song of coming summer. 
The skies are gray, and dull the day, 
But sunshine comes to-morrow; 
And April rain but sings the strain 
That Maytime breezes borrow. 
The Myrtle. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE MADONNA IN ART. 
BY FRED MYRON COLBY. 


F there is one subject which more than an- 
other has stirred the hearts of men and 
exercised a potent spell upon the imagina- 

tion and the genius of the painter, it is that 
of the Holy Virgin and the infant Christ. The 
subject has inspired the brush of every artist, 
and seems never to have grown old or tiresome. 
All through the Dark Ages every degree of 
painter, those with little genius and the great- 
est masters, tried their hand upon the Madonna 
and the Child; and in every church and cathedral 
of the Old World their conceptions stare at the 
traveller, impressing him as no other subject 
ever can. These creations appeal alike to 
prince and peasant, the scholar and the little 
child, and have exerted a profound influence 
upon Christendom. 

There are probably a thousand different 
Madonnas scattered over the world, but of these 
there are not more than a dozen at all famous. 
The most famous of them all perhaps is the 
Sistine Madonna, so called, the work of the 
great Raphael, which is in the famous gallery 
in Dresden, and copies of which are familiar to 
most young folk. 

‘What is the greatest Madonna ever painted?” 
the great Sir Edwin Landseer was once asked. 

‘‘Raphael’s Sistine Madonna,” was his an- 
swer. 

Any seller of engravings will tell you that it 
is the one most frequently called for. The 
conception is that of a fair, very fair, Italian 
woman with dark eyes and a cloud of black 
hair. The figure has the dignity of a mother 
and of a queen. The face is full of love and 
compassion, as if the mother of Christ under- 
stood the sufferings of men and would be their 
mediator. It has always been considered the 
crowning work of Raphael’s long procession of 
virgins. 

For the great Italian artist painted other 
Madonnas, more or less famous. One, the 
‘*Madonna della Sedia,’”’ or the Madonna with 
the Chair, is about as well known as the Sistine 
Madonna. A charming story is connected 
with this painting. In Urbino there lived a 
beautiful young peasant girl by the name of 
Mary. She was good as well as beautiful, a 


A HAPPY DAY — EUGENE LEJEUNE. 


kind, devout, and charitable girl, who was 
always doing gracious deeds. 

One day she gave aid to a hermit she found 
lying ill on the mountain side; and, as a reward 
for her kindness, he blessed her, as the legend 
goes, and promised that one day she would be 
painted as the mother of God. Years after- 
ward, as she sat one sunny afternoon in the 
garden with her baby in her arms, and her little 
boy playing about her knees, a handsome young 
man entered the garden gate, and paused to 
admire the group. 

“‘T am Raphael Sanzio,” he said, doffing his 
velvet cap, ‘‘and I would like to paint you as 
you sit there.” And that was the original of 
the Virgin, the Child, and the little St. John 
in the Madonna della Sedia. 

Another famous Madonna by Raphael is 
the Ansidei Madonna, which was bought in 
1884 for the National Gallery of England from 
the Duke of Marlborough for $350,000, more 
than three times the highest price ever before 
given for a picture. It was painted for the 
Ansidei family of Perugia as an altar piece in 
the church of St. Fiorenzo, and is a work of the 
highest beauty in color and in its conception 
of the Holy Mother. 


Murillo, who was born in Seville, Spain, in 
1617, is another great painter of Madonnas. 
The Madonna and the Child in his famous 
Immaculate Conception is regarded as the most 
popular of the Madonnas after the Sistine paint- 
ing. Of course the Virgin is a Spanish woman, 
fair and stately, and a little more contempla~ 
tive than any of Raphael’s creations. 

A much less well-known Virgin of Murillo 
has a curious story connected with it. Once 
while employed at a convent, the cook of the 
establishment served him with great zeal, and 
on the day of his departure asked him for a 
slight sketch. But the painter had used all 
his canvas, and expressed his regret at the 
fact. 

‘Never mind,” said the cook, who feared that 
he’d miss the picture altogether, ‘‘take this 
napkin”’; and he held out the one which the 
artist had used at dinner. 

Murillo took it with a laugh, and before even- 
ing it was worth more than its weight in gold. 
He had painted on it a beautiful “Virgin and 
Child,” still known as the “Virgin of the 
Napkin.” 

There are several Madonnas by Rubens, the 
Flemish artist, that are quite popular. His 
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Virgins are, however, a little heavy,—large, 
fair Dutch women,—and the Saviour is always 
a chubby Dutch child. 

Fruzzi’s Madonna and Child is another fine 
conception of the Italian school, the face of the 
Virgin being peculiarly attractive, and the 
child’s clinging posture sweet and winning. 

The Madonna of Bodenhausen, one of the 
best among modern paintings, is a great favor- 
ite. The figure is that of a very young girl, with 
long, flowing hair, possessing more sweetness 
than dignity, and the child’s face is very charm- 
ing. 

Hébert’s “ Virgin of Deliverance” is a master- 
piece, combining both sweetness and great 
dignity. Grosse, the German artist, spent 
many years of his life making a study of Raph- 
ael’s works; and, as a result, he painted an 
admirable Madonna. The high-bred, dreamy 
face of the Virgin and the bright, winsome face 
of the Child are studies. 

Bouguereau, the French painter, has per- 
haps given us the most poetic and beautiful 
Madonna .of modern days. His talent for 
painting lovely young girls and little children 
has enabled him to give us some touching and 
sublime creations. 


There can be no affinity nearer than our coun- 
try. _ PLATO. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HOW HE EARNED HIS FIRST KNIFE. 
(A True Story.) 


BY MARGARET P, WAITT. 


THEIR active limbs were quiet, 
And their faces bright with joy, 
For grandpa had promised a story 
That happened when he was a boy. 


It was back in the early thirties, 
When I was twelve years old, 

We were gathered around the open fire, 
For outside it was chill and cold. 


We had no steam in those days, 
Just our open fire of wood; 

No stoves to do our cooking, 
Yet it always tasted good. 


No gas or electric lights 

Were seen in our room that night, 
Just our blazing fire of wood 

And the tallow candle light. 


An uncle joined our circle, 
And my blood was all a-thrill 

As he told that the tracks of a bear 
Had been seen on the side of the hill. 


I never had seen a bear; 
And, though I had longed for a sight, 
Home looked more attractive just then, 
Surrounded by friends and the light. 


Taking a knife from his pocket, 

My uncle said, turning to me, 
“John, if you’ll take this knife 

And go down to the old oak-tree, 


“And cut thereon a mark, 
Whereby it may be shown 
You have been as far as the oak, 
You may keep this knife for your own.” 


A knife, my dears, in those days 
Was a rare and treasured thing, 

And, could I own so great a’ prize, 
Much joy was sure to bring. 


And here at last arose my chance; 
But dare I risk my life? 

I felt I’d take the chance of it 
To gain that precious knife. 


So out I started for the oak, 
One-fourth a mile away, 

Nor did my footsteps falter 
As shadows ’round me lay. 


I almost flew down o’er the hill 
Until I reached the tree, 

And, when I’d made my hasty mark, 
I breathed a bit more free. 


No bear as yet had crossed my path, 
Although he might be near, 

But as I hurried up the hill, 
Somehow things seemed less drear. 


My heart was gaining courage ~- 
As home was drawing near, 

And thoughts of succoring friends 
Now took away my fear. 


I never was so happy 
In all my boyish life, 

As when I joined them by the fire, 
And owned my first jackknife. 


Since then I’ve learned the tracks, 
Of which my uncle told, 

Were not as fresh as I supposed, 
In fact, were some years old. 


But they served to test my courage 
On that dark and gloomy night: 

I hope, my dears, you’ll be as brave 
In standing for the right. 


Fer Every Other Sunday. 
RAX, 
BY EMMA G. RANDALL, 


AX was one of the most intelligent dogs 

I ever knew. 

Now you may wonder what his real 
name was, and will laugh when I tell you it was 
“Borax.” Wasn’t that a strange name for a 
dog? 

He was a nice, clean-looking dog, all white, 
with very expressive brown eyes. 

He used to come from Boston, his home, 
down to the beach every summer with his 
owner, Mrs. Alldrich.: She was very deaf and 
“Rax”’ used to be ‘ears for her,’ she said. 
When any one went to the cottage to call, Rax 
would inform his mistress of their presence by 
barking loudly, and if she didn’t go to the door 
at once he would go where she was and bark 
louder still, as much as to say, “hurry up, they 
will be tired waiting.” 

He seemed to understand that he must look 
out for her very carefully, and always followed 
her wherever she went. 

At night when he went upstairs to bed it 
was his custom to go to the bureau where the 
pocket-book was kept and bark till she gave it 
to him, then he would take it in his mouth and 
go upstairs, and lie down with it under his paws 
till his mistress came up to bed. No one could 
get.it away from him but his mistress, either, 

One night his mistress sent him upstairs, and, 
as usual, he had the pocket-book between his 
teeth. When she was ready to go to bed she 
went out into the kitchen where the stairs led 
up to the chambers, and said in an ordinary 
tone of voice, “Rax, bring my pocket-book 
down here, I want some change for the milk- 
man.” She waited a moment and then said, 
“Are you coming?” As she spoke the words 


she turned around and there was “Rax”’ with 
the pocket-book. 

I was a frequent visitor at the cottage, and 
often did the errands for Mrs. Alldrich at the 
store. When I went to inquire if I could do 
anything for her Rax would jump up and put 
his paws on the bureau and bark and whine 
till he had the pocket-book, then he would come 
to me and ask, as well as a dog could, if he 
could go to the store with me. 

One night Rax was lying on the foot of his 
mistress’ bed as usual, and, although apparently 
asleep, yet was on the alert for any dis- 
turbance. 

Just then there rang out on the air the old 
bell, clanging wildly the alarm for fire. Rax 
heard the noise and rushed downstairs, but 
was driven back by the cloud of smoke which 
was pouring up the stairway. 

He jumped around wildly and barked loudly 
trying to arouse his mistress, but she was a 
heavy sleeper and did not awaken. Then he 
quickly jumped onto the bed, and gently put 
his paw on her face. She started up quickly 
and realizing her danger hastily threw some 
wraps on and opening the window tried to 
crawl out on the roof. Rax was there before 
her; and, jumping down to the ground, ran 
around the corner of the avenue as quick as 
his four paws would carry him. By this time 
the firemen came rushing along, and, guided by 
the dog’s frantic movements and _ barking, 
rushed to the room, and in a few minutes had 
rescued Mrs. Alldrich from the burning cottage. 

They soon had the flames extinguished, and 
found that there was not much damage done to 
the cottage. 

Rax was the hero of the hour, however, and 
seemed to understand what he had done, as he 
went to his mistress and lapped her hands and 
face and looked at her with those expressive 
eyes. All agreed that if it had not been for his 
efforts Mrs. Alldrich would have been burned to 
death. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
DAISY’S SACRIFICE. 
BY MAY KINGSLEY BRADLEY. 


ue RANGES, bananas, strawberries, greens, 
onions, rhubarb!” “Oranges, bananas, 
strawberries!” resounded up and down 
the dusty street, as the heavy huckster wagon 
passed slowly along, stopping occasionally 
to be relieved of a portion of its tempting burden. 

Poor little Bridget, tossing feverishly upon 
her bed in one of the tiny rooms of the up- 
stairs flat where she and her mother lived, 
sighed wearily as the sound reached her. 

An orange would taste so good. And she 
knew a dish of the luscious Seen Nae would 
almost make her well. 

She drew herself over to the wees and 
pulled aside the curtain. She would see them, 
any way. But she would not tease her mother 
to buy,—the poor mother who worked so hard 
now that Bridget’s father had gone to the 
war. 

Bridget cried softly as she thought of the 
good times they had before the war began. 

Then her father was at the barracks near 
their little flat and could come home often. 
Her mother did not have to work away from 
the house every day, and it was very pleasant to 
go to the barracks, listen to the music, and play 
on the soft grass. 

She could not bear to go now since her father’s 
regiment left. How proud and how sad they 
were the day he marched away when the 
whistles blew and bells were rung and cannon 
boomed, and all the people cheered and waved 
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% their hats. It was very lonely and very hard 
now, and they had barely enough to eat. 

_\ While Bridget was thinking all these sad 

thoughts, Daisy Gray, her little friend, who 

lived in the big house around the corner, tripped 

down the street with much happier thoughts 

in mind. 

Was it not her birthday? and did she not have 
a quarter to do exactly what she pleased with? 
And had not her papa promised her a ride to 
the camp to see the soldiers soon to go to the 
dreadful war? 

First she would go and see little Bridget, 
who had not been at school all the week. Then 
she would go and get the new dollie she had 
wanted so long. She saw it every day in the 
shop window on her way to school. It was 
only a quarter. And she determined to get it 
when first she found the silver piece in the 

pocket of her new white apron. 

_ Her feet gayly mounted the stairs to Bridget’s 
room, but her face quickly sobered as she saw 
the tears on the flushed face of her little friend. 

“Why, Bridget, what is the matter? I 
didn’t know you were so sick. And how lone- 
some you must be. I shall run home and ask 
mamma if I may not stay with you this after- 
noon instead of going to the camp”; and before 
\ Bridget could reply Daisy was gone. 

She readily obtained consent to stay with 
Bridget; and, taking her dolls and books, she 
hastened back just in time to meet the huck- 
ster with his ‘oranges, strawberries, and 
bananas,” coming round the corner. : 

It will be such a nice surprise thought Daisy, 
and her quarter was quickly exchanged for 
oranges and a basket of berries, which were 
added to her load. 

Bridget improved much under Daisy’s care 
that afternoon. Her mother’s sad face lighted 
up as she returned from the day’s work and 
found her little girl so much better. 

“Your mother is blessed in having so good 
a child,” she said to Daisy. 

“T did want to go to the camp, mamma,” 
whispered Daisy to her mother that night as 
she was going to bed. “But I knew how I 
would feel if my papa had gone to be a soldier, 
and you had to work hard all day, and so 1 
stayed with Bridget, and didn’t get the dollie, 
either. 

“My old Rosalind looks all right to-night, 
and I feel all happy inside. Good-night.” 

And Daisy was asleep, happy in loving service. 


HOPE. 


In the suburb, in the town, 

On the railway, in the square, ~ 

Came a beam of goodness down, 
Doubling daylight everywhere; 

Peace now each for malice takes 
Beauty for his sinful weeds, 

For the angel Hope aye makes 
Him an angel whom she leads. 


Ratepa Waipo EMERSON. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MARJORIE’S OUTING. 


BY ABBIE DANIELS MASON. 


HE great red sun smiled as Marjorie 
rubbed her sleepy eyes, and came out 
of bed with a bound. 

“OQ mamma!” she cried. “I’m really go- 
ing to the country to-day! Oh, I’m so glad!” 
as she clapped her hands in ecstasy, while her 
flaxen curls joined the dance. “But, mamma,” 
she continued, “I don’t want to go without 
you”; and, running to her mother, she received 
the good-morning hug and kiss. 


“There darling, get dressed,” suggested the 
mother; “for the good lady will be here at nine 
o’clock, and you must be ready. I wish little 
Ben could go, too. It would do him so much 
good, but I am happy that you have the oppor- 
tunity, my little one.” 

Although Marjorie had reached the age of 
nine, she had but a faint remembrance of how 
the country looked even, for the most of her 
life had been spent in the heart of the great 
city, and in one of the poorest districts. 

The father of the household had been kind, 
but unfortunate; and his last mishap resulted 
in a sickness which had made him unable to 
do but little work for more than three years. 

The gentle mother had kept the firelight 
bright and the hungry mouths fed by doing 
any kind of work possible for her to secure. She 
often thought of her English home of plenty, 
but she could not, and would not, let her rela- 
tives know her suffering. She would do her 
best; and, after a time, she believed the way 
would brighten. 

One day the “good lady,” as she was called, 
had noticed the fair-haired little girl on the 
street, and had gone with her to the home 
(which consisted now of three upper rooms 
in a tenement house); and she had offered to 
take the child to the country for a week with 
some other children given to her charge. 

Nine o’clock came, and Marjorie, dressed in 
her clean gingham frock, awaited the arrival 
of her new friend. At last the happy moment 
came, and Marjorie bounded down the stairs 
like a light-hearted little fairy, as she was. 

“This way, children,’ said kind Mrs. March, 
as she hurried her four adopted little ones on- 
to an elevated train going south. “Now you 
all keep near me as you can, and it won’t be 
long before we shall be on an open electric 
and really out into the country.” 

It was a wonderful experience for Marjorie, 
as they bounded past the green fields of Franklin 
Park and over the Blue Hills. She drank in 
the fragrant air and sunshine, and was as free 
and happy as a bird, singing unconsciously, 
much to the interest of the other passengers. 

“Where are you going, little girl?” queried 
a fine looking gentleman. 

“To the country, to the country, sir, thank 
you,” as she sprung from her seat, and clapped 
her hands for joy. 


“We are nearly there,’ suggested Mrs. 
March. “All get your bundles. All ready? 
Yes? Where is your coat, Susan?” addressing 


a dark-haired little girl. “Come, all follow 
me,” as the car stopped at the bend of the 
road. 

A few moments and they were in sight of the 
thrifty looking farmhouse, shaded by great 
elms and surrounded by lawns and green fields. 
Marjorie had heard of heaven, and thought 
this must be much like it, as she skipped along 
with the other children. 

Such a happy week followed. There were 
rides in the hay-rack, trips to the pasture for 
berries, picnics with a-plenty to eat, and, oh, 
such good times in the old barn, swinging and 
playing house. Such birds as Marjorie saw, 
as many as a dozen kinds, and what a lot she 
would have to tell mamma and Ben about! 
Why, her little heart was full to overflowing 
with the true enjoyment that many a queen 
might envy. : 2 

A surprise was in store for Marjorie, which 
was more beautiful than she had ever dreamed. 
The gentleman who had noticed her on the car 
had been to see Mrs. March, and became inter- 
ested in the family, and had arranged to loan 
them a little house on his estate for the summer. 

The sick father was moved. The tired 
mother and her slender boy of five enjoyed 


with him for three long months the rest and 
refreshment of country life. When, with 
restored health and courage, the father took 
his family back to the city, they went, not to 
the slum districts, but to a little place in the 
suburbs. The father prospered in his new 
position, which the gentleman had helped him 
to obtain; and they now had a home of com- 
fort and happiness. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE ART OF GIVING. 


BY ELEANOR ROOT. 


“J HAVE never realized so fully before this 
Christmas. how hard it is for some people 
to acknowledge gifts gracefully or even 

acceptably,’ said an old lady to the writer. 
“To say to the donor of a present, ‘Oh, I didn’t 
want you to give me anything, why did you?’ 
is certainly neither tactful nor courteous. And 
to exclaim, as I heard one young woman ex- 
claim Christmas, morning when a beautiful 
offering fashioned by loving hands was pre- 
sented to her, ‘Oh, I would so much rather give 
presents than receive them!’ is positively 
brutal, 

“Tt is only fair to suppose that the one who 
gives is as fond of giving as you yourself. All 
the time-honored admonitions seem to be in 
regard to the donor, but I think there is far 
more need of educating the receiver. A gift’s 
prosperity lies in the spirit of him who receives. 
I heard some one say once of a young girl, 
‘She is such a comfortable person to make pres- 
ents to, because they are always appreciated 
and always just right.’ I thought I should 
like to know that girl, I have known-so many 
of the other kind.” 

The speaker’s trenchant remarks are to the 
point. To be able to receive a gift gracefully 
is a far rarer gift than to be able to give it grace- 
fully, just as to listen acceptably is a rarer gift, 
as we shall find by observation, than to talk 
acceptably. In the excitement and natural 
pleasure of giving, a spontaneity and charm 
are born which as a general thing need no in- 
structions or suggestions. With the reception 
of gifts, however, it is different. Here, to 
appreciation, must be added the power to ex- 
press fittingly that appreciation. If the power 
is not innate, it must be acquired, if one is to 
avoid treading on people’s feelings. 


THE ART OF SELF-DEFENCE. 


ue AVE you ever studied the art of self- 
defence ?”’ said a young fellow to a man 
of magnificent physique and noble 
bearing. 

The elder man looked at his questioner with 
a quiet smi, and then answered thoughtfully: 

“Yes, I have studied and practised it.’ 

“Ah,” said the other “Whose 
system did you adopt?” 

“‘Solomon’s,”’ was the reply. 

Somewhat abashed, the youth stammered 
out: 

“Solomon’s! What is the special point of 
his system of training?” 

“Briefly this,’ replied the other: 
answer turneth away wrath.’”’ 

A glance at the accomplished athlete was 
enough; and soon a very different set of feelings 
came over the youth as his muscular com- 
panion added, with a quiet emphasis, “Try it.” 

Scattered Seeds. 


eagerly. 


“CA soft 


The great workmen of history have been men 
who believed like giants. Rev. Dr. PARKHURST, 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Tue subject of children’s prayers has come 
The 


up for our consideration many times. 
parents of our faith have never been satisfied 
with the language of the old forms. 

The editor offers some suggestions. 


I, 
Day has gone, and night has come, 
Now I lay me down to sleep; 
Guard me Father till the morn 
And my slumbers safely keep. 


Il, 
For my parents I would pray, 
Keep them in Thy charge alway. 
Guard us all, and in the morn 
With Thy blessing bring the dawn. 


Ill. 
If I wake or if I sleep, 
Angels watch o’er me will keep; 
Safe I am by day or night, 
Ever in the angels’ sight. 
Father, mother, those I love, 
Bless them all, O God above. 


IV. 
Whatsoever wrong I’ve_done, 
In the future I would shun; 
May I learn the right to see, 
And Thy loving child to be. 
Father, hear my prayer to-night, 
Wake me in the morning light. 


v. 
Bless my father and my mother, 
Bless my sister and my brother; 
May I always show to Thee 
What a faithful child should be. 
Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord our home to keep. 


VI. 
In the day and in the night 
We are never from Thy sight. 
Help me Lord Thy child to be, 
Loving all things loved by Thee. 


Vil. 


God bless my parents and my teachers, too; 
My playmates, that I love and are so true. 
Each day I pray that I may grow to be 

In Jesus’ spirit loving, pure and free. 


VIII. 
Little children Jesus loved,— 
May his blessing rest on me; 
Heavenly Father keep me safe 
Till another day I see. 


IX. 


As now I lay me down to sleep 
May angels bright their vigils keep; 
Bless papa, mamma, bless us all, 
And guard us till the day shall call. 


Now I come to something a little different, 
being in form adapted to those of an older 
age. There are many young people who do 
not continue the old habit, of course, of saying 
a prayer at night, and yet they would like some- 
thing which in their minds they might repeat, 
or, at times, think over. 


x 
By day, by night, 
Thy angels bright 
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Their watch are ever keeping; 
Like stars above 

Thy gracious love ~ 

Is o’er us waking, sleeping. 
Our rest. we take 

Till morn shall break, 

And we to duties gladly wake. 


xI. 


The sun has gone to shine elsewhere, 
But surely it will come once more. 4 

I know, O Lord, that Thy kind care 
Will guard my sleep till night is o’er. _ 
In gladness may I hail the morn 

With happy hopes from Thee new-born. 


In addition to all these I have two which 
are intended for children’s use in the morning; 


* sometimes there is a custom in households for 


such expression at the beginning of the day. 


XII. 
Now as day calls to us all, 
Would I pray for help to see 
What is good and right to do, 
And Thy faithful child to be. 


XIII. 
Safely through another night, 
Now we greet the morning light; 
Help us, Lord, each hour to be 
True to all and true to Thee. 


T is not enough to have a religion that will 
keep us respectable, decorous, and true 
in life’s untested ways. You may never 

have to meet temptations, or be called to endure 
persecutions for your confession of Christ. 


You may never hayve.to take up burdens or - 
But the chances. are 


great responsibilities. 
that you will come to times of trial as the years 
go on. ‘Therefore, you must prepare yourself 
now for the worst. Build your ship for the 
roughest seas. Plan your life for emergencies. 


LETTER-BOX. 


GREENFIELD, Mass. 


Dear Editor,—We have spent a rainy Sunday 
afternoon solving the puzzles in the Every Other 
Sunday. We have enclosed answers which we 
hope are correct, and also a few which we made 
up. Yours sincerely, 

: EvizaABetH Davis. 
Marcarer Ret. 


Dusuin, N.H. 


Dear Editor,—I was looking at the Every Other 
Sunday as usual, and saw some puzzles which I 
thought were not hard, so I studied them out. I 
think I have the answers right, but I am not sure. 

I have been in Dublin three years and have not 
sent in any answers, so I thought it was about time. 

I will be twelve years old in May. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rurn Fisuer. 


ENIGMA XXIV. 
AM composed of 11 letters. 
, 5, 3, the past of sit. 
2, 10, is a slow horse. 
9, 8, is a kind of fish. 
7, 9, 10, 11, are sometimes quite quarrelsome an- 
8. e 
9, 6, not off. f 
7, 5, 6, is a boy’s name. 
My whole are sometimes enemies. 
BERDILLE 8S. Maynarp. 


ENIGMA XXYV. 


I am composed of 11 letters. 
My 1, 2, 4, is of the stronger sex. 


My 9, 5, 3, is a piece of old cloth. 
My 6, 8, 10, is a domestic animal. 
My 10, 11, 3, is a children’s game. 
My 7, 2, 10, is worn on the head. q 
My whole is a great charter signed by an English 
king. Marevuerite Lirrie. 


NUMERICAL CHARADE, 


Coup blows the winter wind, 
Naked stands each bush and tree, 
In this the harvest season 
Of my 5, 8, 3. f 
If on it you get a tumble ~ 
And are picked up bruised and sore, 
You’ll be glad to quiet lie } 
In my 2, 6, 4. 7 
As “misery loves company ” 
You need not there repine, 5 
But comfort self by thinking 
You’re not the only 1, 7, 9. 
_Set in a row my letters all, - 
When in right order strung, 
An important lesson they’ll denote, 
Which. can’t be learned too young. 
B. Ds, Be 


SQUARE WORD. 


3. Above. 4,4 
N. F. Js 


ARITHMETICAL PUZZLE. 


1. An ore. 2. To wander. 


king. 


ARRANGE the numbers from one to nine inclusive ~ 
in @ square in such order that, if any three numbers 


in a straight line be added, the total will be 15. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 15. 


Enigma XXII.—To do justly, to love merey, 
and to walk humbly with thy God. 

Cross Worp Entema.—Montcalm. ~ 

Acrostic.—Tiger, 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. ans 
. ‘een oe £ ie 


A 
ILL 
IMMIT 
ALMANAC 
LINEN 
TAN 
Cc 


PuzztEs.—1. $1.05 and .05 2. S (siz). 

We have received communications, either of 
original enigmas or answers to published puzzles, 
within the past two weeks, from Melba Moore, 
Springfield, Mass.; Austin Hartwell, Littleton, 
Mass. ; Ruth Fisher, Dublin, N.H.; Constant South- 
worth, Meadville, Pa.; Forrest Lowell, Mendon, 
Mass. 

' The Letter-Box is so-limited in space that we 

cannot print at once all that have been for- 
warded. Puzzles will appear, however, in the 
order in which they were received, and as fast as 
possible, 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY, 


Rev. Epwarp A..Horron, Eprror. 


(A BI-WERKLY.) 

-The uniform Subscription price of Every OTHER 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers resid- 
ing in the Boston postal district and in Canada 
must send twenty cents additional for postage. 
All members of Sunday Schools who subscribe for 
the paper will receive their copies in the package 
sent to their schools. Twenty-two numbers con- 
stitute a volume. Publication is suspended in 
July and August. 
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